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PIKE COUNTY SETTLED 1820; 100 TEARS AGO. 

By Jesse M. Thompson. 

Doubtless it has occurred to few persons that the present 
year marks an important centennial in the history of Pike 
county. Just one hundred years ago this year the first white 
settlements were made within the present borders of Pike. 
Just one hundred years ago this summer Christian civilization 
first blazed its way to this then wilderness country. Just a 
century ago the woodman's axe rang for the first time in our 
virgin forests to shape the rude accommodations for the 
log home of a christian family. Just a century ago came 
Ebenezer Franklin and Daniel Shinn and the sons of Micah 
Boss, seeking homes in the far valley of the Mississippi. 

True, these men of 1820 were not the first white men to 
set foot within what is now Pike county. The first white 
men who came to this region were possibly Father Marquette, 
LaSalle, Joliet, Tonty, Iberville and others who, as history 
records, made frequent trips up and down our border rivers 
in the seventeenth century. French and half-breed traders, 
trappers and coureur-des-bois occasionally crossed our beauti- 
ful prairies and camped in the edge of our woodlands, but 
none lingered long within our borders. At night they pitched 
their tents and surrounded only by the wilderness with its 
denizens and roving red men, they rested their weary bodies 
until day-break and then passed on. The first to pause within 
the present limits of Pike county was a French Canadian trap- 
per and hunter by the name of Jacques Tibault (recorded in 
the early history of the county as J. B. Teboe.) This half-breed 
is known to have occupied a rude hut near the Illinois river on 
what is now section 33, Flint township, as early as 1817. Ti- 
bault however can hardly lay claim to the title of *' first set- 
tler'' in as much as he had no family, tilled no land and made 
no permanent abode. He was a half -wild creature and lived 
by his rifle and his traps. Tibault was killed at Milton in 1844. 
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The first bona-fide white settler in Pike county was Ebene- 
zer Franklin who came in March, 1820, bringing with him his 
wife, son and three daughters and a man by the name of Israel 
Waters. Franklin stopped first at a point about one-half mile 
east of the present site of Atlas and up Jockey Hollow. Neigh- 
borhoods were counties in those days and so far as known 
Franklin's nearest neighbors who had any white blood in their 
veins were the half-breed, Tibault, on the Illinois river, and a 
man who had been living in what is now Calhoun county since 
about 1801 and who is believed to have been the first man to so- 
journ within the Military Tract. This man lived in a cave dug 
out by himself about a quarter of a mile from the Mississippi 
river and he remained secluded and unknown after the first 
pioneers came. His name and story are shrouded with im- 
penetrable mystery. 

Franklin had neither the tools nor the help to build a cabin 
for himself and family, so he was forced to pitch a tent and 
here his family suffered terribly from the chill winds of early 
spring. The following May, assisted by a new-comer, Daniel 
Shinn, Franklin built himself a log cabin on the southeast 
quarter of section 22, about three quarters of a mile from 
the present Atlas and about 150 yards north of where the road 
has since run. Franklin cut the first tree and with Shinn built 
the first log house in Pike county. Franklin at a later period 
lived for a time a short distance south of Pittsfield and still 
later on what was known as Franklin's Prairie, near Milton. 
He died at Milton in 1878. 

In April, 1820, a month after the coming of Franklin, came 
Daniel Shinn and his wife, Mary, and their seven children. 
They were natives of New Jersey but came here from Ohio. 
They brought with them the first wagon ever seen in Piko 
county. And now for the first time in the Pike county wilder- 
ness is heard the song and laughter of women and in the 
rude clearings the voices of little children at play. Mr. Shinn 
took up from the government 160 acres of wild land on what 
is now section 12, Atlas township, and here, working turn- 
about with his neighbor, Franklin, he built a log house for 
his family. He at once set about improving his wilderness 
home, hewing rails from the forest trees and fencing some 
of his acres, plowing with his oxen and wooden mouldboard 
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plow the first field ever broken in the county, and planting 
the first crop of Indian corn. 

Mr. Shinn became a leader in the early history and de- 
velopment of the county, assisted in building the first log 
courthouse and jail in Atlas, helped lay out the road from 
Pittsfield to Atlas, and raised the first hogs and sheep known 
in the county. Wolves that roamed the wilds in large bands 
and made the nights hideous with their bowlings, devoured 
200 of his pigs before he hit upon the expedient of shutting 
his hogs in a log stable for protection. Mr. Shinn became the 
owner of 700 acres of Pike county land at one time and reared 
a family of thirteen children. This grand old pioneer died 
while visiting a daughter in Pittsfield in March, 1852, his wife 
having passed away about 1846. 

The first community settlement in Pike county was 
founded in the late summer or early fall of 1820 (just about 
100 years ago) when four sons of Micah Ross, of 
PfEtsfield, Mass., and a few other families arrived after months 
of tedious travel and thrilling adventure at what is now the 
site of Atlas and charmed by the beauty and evident fertility 
of these wide-stretching prairies they here pitched camp and 
began the erection • of the first log settlement in the county. 
The little party had set out from Massachusetts in early sum- 
mer and reaching the headwaters of the Allegheny river tliey 
had procured flatboats and rafts and placing their families, 
horses and wagons thereon, they began to work their way 
down the river which was at such a low stage that the boats 
frequently ran fast aground and the men of the party had to 
wade out and pry them off the mud banks with stout poles. 
After 14 days of terrible exertion they reached Pittsburg 
and there embarked upon the broad Ohio which carried them 
without mishap for nearly 900 miles to Shawneetown, 111., 
where, after a several weeks' journey, they disembarked and 
started overland with teams and wagons in a north-westerly 
direction across Illinois towards their destination near the 
Mississippi river. 

At length, after days of weary travel, our adventurers 
reached Upper Alton. There was at that time but one house 
in what is now the city of Alton and this was occupied by an 
old Indian fighter by the name of Major Hunter. Leaving 
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the women and children in the party at Upper Alton, the men 
pressed on into the wilderness, making use of old Indian trails 
and ancient buffalo paths. At the mouth of the Illinois river 
they came upon an Indian camp, where they procured canoes. 
They then crossed the bluff and proceeded to the Mississippi 
Bottom, at the point where Gilead (in Calhoun county) is now 
situated, then continued up the bottom, marking the trees as 
they went, for there were no roads and nothing to guide them 
save an occasional Indian trail, and after a hard and toilsome 
naarch they came, *'at lasf (whence, according to one tradi- 
tion, the name ^^Atlas'^, to that pleasing and inviting location 
that they had so long pictured in their mind's^ eye. Charmed 
by this favored locality, our pioneers at once set about con- 
fitructing a camp to shelter them while they prepared quarters 
for their families. No time was lost in building up four 
primitive log cabins as the nucleus for the new settlement and 
all being in readiness the men returned to Upper Alton for 
their families and shortly afterwards took permanent pos- 
session of their wUdemess homes. 

Among these first-comers of 1820 were several whose 
names are imperishable in Pike county annals. They were 
Col. T^iUiam Boss, Clarendon Boss, Capt. Leonard Boss, 
Henry J. Boss, Samuel Davis^ William Sprague and Joseph 
Cogswell, and their families. Davis was a famous bee-hunter 
oi early days and built for his large family a cabin on section 
16, Atlas. All except Cogswell and his family (who were from 
Berkshire, Mass.) hailed from Pittsfield, Mass. Leonard Boss 
had been a captain in the war of 1812. Colonel William Boss 
gained his title at a later date when he was appointed Colonel 
of Illinois militia. His is perhaps the most noted name in the 
early history of the county. He had much to do with shaping 
the county's policies in early days, both politically and econ- 
omically. He built the first brick house in the county at Atlas 
in 1821. He built the first mill in the county (a two-story affair 
with a capacity of a peck to a half bushel of com per hour) 
in 1822, and erected the first storebuilding in the county at 
Atlas in 1826, and the first band grist mill at the same place 
in the same year. The first church in the county was organ- 
ized in his home prior to 1830. It was Congregational, long 
flince replaced by a more stately edifice. He, with James M. 
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Seeley, raised the first wheat in the county, which was also 
the first ground in the county and made into biscuits, the 
flour being bolted through book muslin. The first Masonic 
lodge in the county was held upstairs at his home in Atlas 
between 1830 and 1834. He addressed the first political meet- 
ing known in the county which was held in Montezuma town- 
ship in 1834 (he at the time being a candidate for the state 
legislature), and he was the first State Senator elected from 
the County of Pike. In 1833, when it became evident that the 
county seat must be moved from Atlas to a more central point 
in the county. Colonel Ross advanced the money to the county 
authorities with which to enter the land on which Pittsfield 
now stands, and in consideration thereof he was accorded the 
privilege of naming the new town, which he did, naming it in 
honor of his Massachusetts home, and so indirectly in honor 
of William Pitt, the ^^ Great Commoner" and friend of Amer- 
ica in the years preceding our national birth. 

Colonel Ross lost his wife, one of his brothers and numer- 
ous others of his company in the great pestilential sickness 
which fell upon the new community at Atlas in the first year. 
He later visited New York, married a Miss Edna Adams and 
returned to his settlement where there had already been es- 
tablished a postoffice called Ross Settlement. Colonel Ross 
<jhanged the name to Atlas, although some in the settlement 
held out for the name ** Charlotte ' ', in honor of a woman 
member of the pioneer party. The Colonel participated in 
the famous Black Hawk campaign of 1832, he having had much 
military training in the war of 1812, where, with his brother. 
Captain Leonard, he led a detachment of about 100 men in 
the memorable battle of Sackett's Harbor (in which 500 Amer- 
icans drove back 1,300 British soldiers), one-third of the de- 
tachment coipmanded by the Rosses being killed or wounded 
in the conflict. Colonel Ross was for many years judge of 
probate for the county of Pike and also served as clerk of 
the circuit court. He was the intimate friend of Abraham 
Lincoln, Gen. John M. Palmer, 0. H. Browning, Richard 
Yates, Wentworth, Lovejoy and Richard J. Oglesby. He spent 
his later years in Pittsfield, where he established the first bank 
in the county about 1854 or 1855, which was known as the 
Banking House of William Ross & Company, the company 
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being Marshall Ayers of Jacksonville. The famous pioneer 
died in Pittsfield on May 31, 1873, at the age of 81, and is 
buried in the Pittsfield West Cemetery, on the road leading to 
the first Pike county settlement which he founded in 1820. 

Spare indeed are the authentic records of our earliest set- 
tlers. A few facts however have been preserved by the elder 
chroniclers and here and there in out-of-the-way places still 
linger a few traditions of the early settlement. It is known 
that that first year and the few succeeding ones at Atlas were 
bitter years. As Will Carleton says in his story of the First 
Settler, ^^It ain't the funniest thing a man can do, existing 
in a country when its new.'' Nature had moved in a good 
many centuries before our settlers and was running things 
pretty much her own style and she did not propose to sur- 
render without a struggle her ancient, solitary reign. She 
greeted the new-comers with her miasmas and malarias, her 
swamp fevers and ague thrills, her wolves and catamounts and 
rattlesnakes ; she sent her chill winter winds whistling through 
their rude cabins and then she scorched them with several 
weeks of quiet fire. In a thousand ways she suggested to her 
unbidden guests that they had best pack up and hustle back 
East. But our settlers were a hardy race. They hadn't 
started on a circular tour. And when at last Dame Nature 
understood that they had come to stay she changed from a 
snarl to a purr, from mother-in-law to mother as it were, and 
took them into full partnership, yielding lavishly of her stores 
and the fruits of her marvelously fertile soils. Thus tri- 
umphed the indomitable spirit of our pioneers. 

Let us for a little while go back a hundred years in our 
history to that first settlement at Atlas. Let us strip our 
fertile fields of their improvements, count the automobile and 
telephone the illusions of a disordered mind, restore our de- 
pleted groves to their ancient wealth of trees, banish all signs 
of a thrifty population, call back the creatures of the wild 
and the roving red men — in short, set the wilderness stage of 
that distant day, a century ago, when Pike county was a-bom- 
ing. 

The four log houses comprising the original settlement 
are soon surrounded by others. Other settlers arrived in the 
footsteps of the Rosses, among them two more Rosses, John 
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and Jeremiah. About this time C3<me James M. Seeley, father 
of Dr. Seeley of the old Pittsfield mercantile firm of Seeley 
& Lloyd. Others arriving soon after were Rufns Brown, who 
established a tavern at Atlas, and Chas. McGiflSn and Levi 
Newman, who located opposite Louisiana on a slough once 
known as McGiffin 's slough. James McDonald, wife and four 
daughters arrived at this time from Washington county. New 
York, and settled on an island in the Sni, where he established 
a ferry. He was later found murdered at his ferry. In the 
first year of the settlement came also John Wood (who in 
1822 founded the city of Quincy) and Willard Keyes. These 
two men located on section 16, just below New Canton, and 
kept bachelor's hall on the bank of a creek that was substan- 
tially named Keyes Creek after the name of one of the men. 
Wood and Keyes brought with them a few hogs, two yoke of 
oxen, and a small iron plow, the first in the county. Wood 
became governor of Illinois in 1860-61. Keyes carried water 
from a salt spring in Pleasant Vale township a mile and a 
half to his home, where he boiled it down and made salt for 
the early settlers. 

One day Wood, accompanied by Colonel Ross and Capt. 
Leonard Ross, sheriff of the county, was riding horseback 
through the wilderness that is now Adams county but which 
was then in Pike. Suddenly Wood paused and bidding the 
Rosses to follow him he told them he would lead them to the 
spot where he was going to build a city. They followed him 
through the wild underbrush for about a mile from the beaten 
trail and at last they came out upon the spot where Quincy 
now stands. The three pioneers gazed enraptured at the 
beauty of the scene, at the marvelous handiwork of nature 
yet unmarred by the hand of man, at the mighty Father of 
Waters that rolled below them. With high enthusiasm, young 
Wood pointed out the various merits of the location and told 
them that here he had decided to build this city. Colonel 
Ross believing that a great future awaited his own town of 
Atlas, listened attentively, and finally turning to the young 
man he congratulated him on his choice of location and wished 
him well. ''But,'' said Colonel Ross, addressing himself to 
the future State Governor and founder of the ''Gem City'', "I 
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have little faith in the success of your city because it is too 
close to Atlas. '^ 

Meanwhile, news of the settlers at Atlas reaches the state 
legislators in session at Vandalia, then the capital of the state. 
Late in 1820 the legislature began to consider the question of 
laying out a new county for the benefit of the new-comers. 
Accordingly, an act to form a new county out of the bounty 
lands of the state was framed and passed by the legislature 
and this act was formally approved by the state body on Jan- 
uary 31, 1824. This new county was named Pike county in 
honor of General Zebulon M. Pike, western explorer, soldier of 
the war of 1812, and discoverer of Pike's Peak. The Pike 
county thus formed was not limited to its present borders. 
More than fifty counties have been created from the original 
Pike. The Pike county of a hundred years ago embraced all 
of that part of the state of Illinois between the Mississippi 
and Illinois rivers from their junction 25 miles above St. Louis 
northward to the Wisconsin line and eastward to Lake Mich- 
igan, and included what are now known as the cities of Chi- 
cago, Peoria, Quincy, Rock Island and Galena. At the first 
election held in this vast territory in 1821, there were but 35 
votes polled, including those of the French at Chicago. The 
seat of justice for this far-reaching territory was established 
at Coles' Grove, near the present site of Gilead in Calhoun 
county. A ^^ Gazetteer of Illinois and Wisconsin",* published 
about 1822, says of the county as it was then. ^'Pike county 
will no doubt be divided into several counties ; some of which 
will become very wealthy and important. It is probable that 
the section about Fort Clark (now Peoria) will be the most 
thickly settled. Pike county contains between 700 and 800 in- 
habitants. The county seat is Coles' Grove, a post town. Very 
little improvement has yet been made in this place or vicinity. 
The situation is high and healthy and bids fair to become a 
place of some importance. ' ' Thus the historian of near a cen- 
tury ago speaks of Pike county as it was in its original magni- 
tude and wildness. The historian as yet had no vision of 
the great metropolis that was destined to arise in the north- 
east section of the county on Lake Michigan. In this same 

• Gazetteer of Illinois and Missouri. By Lewis C. Beck, published Albany 
1823. 
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Gazetteer of 1822, Chicago is spoken of as *^a village of Pike 
county, containing 12 or 15 houses and about 60 or 70 in- 
habitants." Fort Dearborn (the present site of Chicago) had 
been founded in 1804 but it was so far in the wilderness that 
news of the Indian massacre of the garrison in 1812 was sev- 
eral weeks reaching the nearest white settlements. 

That first year at Atlas was marked by a terrible sickness 
that swept away half of the early community. Up from the 
decaying vegetation of the newly-plowed prairies and the 
rotting fish in the dried-up ponds, came the fatal miasmatic 
plague. Day after day the death angel flapped his wing over 
the new settlement. At last, barely a home remained that 
death had not entered. The nearest doctor was at Louisiana 
and the trail was a bitter one. In puncheons of basswood, 
hollowed out, the bodies of the dead were placed and thus 
rudely encoffined they were consigned to the ground in a bury- 
ing-spot near Franklin's first location and about 400 yards 
from Shinn's. No stone or head-board marks the spot nor is 
there any outward sign that the dead are there, yet there for 
a century has reposed the dust of 80 men, women and children 
of the first settlement who were carried away by the memor- 
able plague. 

Our settlers seldom wanted for meat. The streams 
teemed with myriads of fish of many species and on the 
prairies and in the woodlands were prairie chicken, grouse, 
partridge, snipe, wild pigeons, plover, and wild turkeys and 
in the migratory seasons the ponds and streams swarmed with 
countless water-fowl, many of them with names no longer 
known to hunters, among them the Great Northern Diver or 
loon, the rough-billed pelican, the wood duck, the big black- 
headed duck, the ring-necked duck, the red-head, the canvas- 
back, the dipper, the shell-drake or goosander, the fish duck, 
the red-breasted and the hooded merganser, the mallard and 
the pin-tail, the green-winged and the blue-winged teal, the 
spoonbill and the gadwall, the baldpate, the American swan, 
the trumpeter swan and the white-fronted goose. What a 
paradise for the hunter was the Pike county of those days 1 

While our settlers usually had meat iq abundance, there 
was oftentimes a lack of other provisions such as salt, flour 
and coffee. Once, when larders were running low, Franklin 
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and Shinn, the first settlers, started to Louisiana for provi- 
sions. Reaching the river they signalled the ferryman on the 
other side. A fog hung over the river and the wind was off 
the Missouri shore. The ferryman could neither see nor hear 
their signals. The need was imperative, so the two men 
plunged in boldly with their clothes on and started to swim 
for the Louisiana side. All went well until Shinn was seized 
with a cramp. Franklin succeeded in pounding him out of 
his cramp but both men were so exhausted that they had to 
doff their clothes in mid-stream. They finally reached the 
Missouri shore a short distance below the town, but minus 
their clothes. They made their wants known however and 
were soon provided with clothing from the home of a settler 
and went on into the town and got their much-needed provi- 
sions. 

The virgin soil yielded bountiful crops of wheat and 
com but our settlers were often put to it to get their grain 
transformed into flour or meal. The nearest horse-mill was 
at the present site of Gilead in Calhoun county and thither oiir 
settlers carried their grain on horse-back to have it groundi 
This mill was run by one John Shaw, known in the early polit- 
ical history of Pike county as the ** Black Prince." He was 
the most powerful and dominating figure in Pike county in 
the days when Chicago was a Pike county village. He was 
County Commissioner and sat in the State Legislature at 
Vandalia. He cast the deciding vote at the session of 1824 for 
calling a convention to amend the state constitution and make 
Illinois a slave state. The convention measure was defeated 
at the polls by 1800 majority and the state was thus kept anti- 
slave. Thus it will be seen how near Pike county in 1824 
came to involving the great state of Illinois in the evils of 
slavery. Shaw was influential among the French and half- 
breeds and controlled their votes. For years in the early 
history of the county he controlled the election. He is said 
to have forged deeds and other public documents by the quire 
and to have forged and padded poll books for his own pur- 
poses. It was years before the home-builders in this new re- 
gion became strong enough to band together and overthrow 
the political regime of the Black Prince. 
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Justice was swift and sure in the early community. The 
first crime on record in the county was the theft of a gun from 
a settler named Hume by a man named Franklin (not Ebenez- 
er). Franklin in making his escape had the misfortune to 
lose the gun while swimming McGee creek in the north part 
of the county. He was captured, was taken before Colonel 
Boss at Atlas, given a summary trial, convicted and sentenced 
to 25 lashes on the bare back. He took his punishment, endur- 
ing it with noble fortitude as we are told by the early his- 
torian, and was then released. He soon committed another 
crime, was caught and locked up but escaped from his rude 
jail and took king's leave of the county. The pioneers how- 
ever were relentless. They trailed him to Fort Edwards 
(now Warsaw), Illinois, took him into custody and brought 
him back to Atlas. The jail at Atlas however was no place to 
confine so clever a criminal, so Colonel Ross decided to send 
him to jail at Edwardsville for safe-keeping. Accordingly, 
the prisoner was placed in charge of Constable Farr and John 
Wood (before mentioned) and the journey to Edwards- 
ville began. The prisoner was lashed to the back of a mule, 
his feet being tied together beneath the mule's body. En- 
route they came to a swollen stream. Franklin saw his oppor- 
tunity. Jabbing his heels into the mule's flanks, he plunged 
into the raging stream, ignoring the commands of his escort 
and shouting back to them as the water surged over his head. 
With gibes upon his lips he and the mule went to their death 
beneath the foaming current. Franklin's body was recovered 
and buried on the bank of the stream and years later his bones 
were disinterred and the skeleton wired together by Doctor 
Vandeventer and turned over to his family at Versailles. 

Great prairie fires that swept the Mississippi bottoms in 
the fall of the year often menaced the habitations of our set- 
tlers. The vast prairies were covered with grass that grew to 
an enormous height, often to the top of a man's head on horse- 
back, and was so heavy and thick that when the settlers 
wanted to reach some point off the used trail they hitched a 
team to a large bush or tree and dragged it through the grass 
to mash it down, to make a road to pass over. In the fall of 
the year this luxuriant growth of grass would be set on fire 
by the Indians or hunters, and especially when the wind was 
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high, would sweep resistlessly over the prairies, the jflames^ 
leaping to a prodigious height and advancing 50 and 100 feet 
at a bound, forming a spectacle, especially at night, that was 
at once magnificent and terrifying. Our settlers early learned 
to guard against these destructive conflagrations by plowing 
*^fire guards" around their homes and whenever an alarm 
of fire was given, each settler would immediately begin to 
**back fire'^ which was done by setting on fire the prairie 
grass immediately outside the plowed strip, which would 
burn slowly and meet the advancing flames that came rolling 
on in majestic grandeur. 

Indians sometimes visited the early settlement but they 
were seldom troublesome. The tribes at this time were peace- 
ful. For weeks at a time the first settlers, Franklin and Shinn,, 
saw no one outside their own families save an occasional rov- 
ing Indian. Chief Keokuk and 500 of his warriors once held 
a war-dance on the Sni but they sent word to our settlers 
that they meant no harm. Chief Keokuk was described by 
the settlers as an imposing chieftain, a noble type of sav- 
age warrior. Chief Black Hawk, who also occasionally visited 
the settlement, was described as a little man with one eye. 

Meantime, our settlement at Atlas continues to grow 
apace. Other settlers have come and more log cabins have 
been erected. School is begun (the first school in the county) 
with John Jay Eoss, son of Captain Eoss as teacher. The 
first school roster of 1822 contains the names of Orlando, 
Charlotte, Schuyler, Mary Emily and Elizabeth Eoss, Benja- 
min, John, Eliza and Phoebe Shinn, Jeremiah and William 
Tungate, James, Laura and Nancy Sprague. James W. 
"Whitney (My Lord Coke), an eccentric character of the early 
day, taught the second school at Atlas. 

Settlers are now penetrating to other sections of the 
county. Locations are made in what are now Pleasant Vale, 
Pleasant Hill and Montezuma townships and over in what 
is now Flint township. Garrett Van Deusen is operating the 
first Illinois river ferry, carrying footmen in a canoe and 
swimming horses alongside. New industries are having a be- 
ginning, rude at first, it is true, but serving well the purposes 
of the early community. Colonel Benjamin Barney erects the 
first blacksmith shop in the county at Atlas in 1826 and the 
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first whisky distilled in the county is manufactured by a Mr. 
Milhizer in the same year. James Boss brings and uses the 
first grain cradle in 1828 and also equips and runs the first 
turner's lathe and cabinet shop the same year. Fielding 
Hanks becomes the first tanner and Colonel Ross the first 
miller. 

And now the little settlement at Atlas begins to take on 
administrative airs. It has been named the county seat of 
Pike county. Our settlers get together and decide that they 
must have a courthouse. Plans are drawn and Daniel Shinn 
takes the contract to cut and haul the logs for $6 and for $26 
he gets out the puncheons and completes the edifice without 
using a nail or bit of iron of any description. This first Pike 
county courthouse was erected in 1824 on ground deeded to 
the County Commissioners by Colonel Boss and Eufus 
Brown. It stood 16x18 feet, had one door and two windows, 
an outside chimney, and a clapboard roof, the clapboards be- 
ing held on with weight poles and knees. The first court had 
been held at Atlas on May 1, 1823. 

Next in order after the courthouse is a jail, which is 
builded the same year (1824). Shinn also assists in building 
the jail which is a primitive log affair without hot and cold 
water and private baths. Hog stealing became prevalent 
along the Sni, said to be induced by drinking Sni water, and 
the new jail was designed principally as a place of confine- 
ment for such of these gentry as were caught possessing a 
hog's head and ears bearing some settler's recorded mark. 
Prisoners were ushered into this bastile through an opening 
in the roof. 

And now, through the land-hungry east, spread like 
wildfire the news of the western settlements. As the follow- 
ers of Roderick Dhu sprang to their feet among the heather 
and peopled the mountain side at his shrill whistle, so those 
of Bedouin spirits in the crowded East turned their faces to 
this land of promise and soon throughout the eastern states 
could be heard that steady westward tread of the Anglo 
Saxon which began in the first quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Now we see this wild region emerging from its wilder- 
ness state, the red man, the panther and the rattlesnake being 
pushed back by an on-rushing tide of emigrants from Mass- 
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achusetts and the Hudson valley, from Kentucky and finally, 
on their '* prairie schooners '^ the early settlers from Ohio and 
Indiana, who, coming westward over the great National High- 
way, crossed the fertile plains of Central Illinois to settle in 
the well-watered timberlands of Pike and other western Illi- 
nois counties. 

Pike county has seen many comings and goings since that 
first settlement in 1820. From these rude beginnings have 
sprung a mighty commonwealth and a mighty race. Could 
the men and women of 1820 come back from the hither shore, 
what a sight would greet their eyes. The old order has 
changed. Prosperity is on every hand. Forgotten are the 
loom and the spinning wheel, the hominy block and the 
cradle. The log cabins are no more. Like the ^^ chambered 
nautilus'' we have moved into more stately mansions. The 
people of today — are of another kind. Those others, with 
their rugged strength, their simple ways, their undying 
youth, are of the past. Yet well may we bow in reverence 
above their perished forms. They were the pathfinders. They 
blazed the way for those who were to follow them. They 
braved all, endured all, suffered all. To them be the praise. 
' *Lif e with them is o 'er, their labors all are done ; 
And others reap the harvest that they won." 

(Note — For the historical data of the fore-going Centen- 
nial article the writer is indebted to Chapman's and Massie's 
histories, to records of the Shinn, Eoss, Burlend and other 
early day families, to transcripts of the proceedings of the 
first Old Settlers' meetings, and to anecdotes of pioneer ad- 
venture handed down by word of mouth from the first set- 
tlers to their descendants.) 



